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Memorabilia. 


AS a supplement to the August number, 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History prints a bibliography, running to 
forty pages, of the works of the late Dr. 
Albert Gunther, F.R.S., with a brief intro- 
ductory memoir by his son, Dr, R. T. Gin- 
ther. The centenary of the birth of Albert 
Ginther, at Esslingen in Wirtemberg, falls 
on Oct. 3 of this year. His son gives a few 
picturesque details of circumstance which 
undoubtedly helped to determine Albert’s 
inclination towards natural history—such as 
the roomy vicarage of which he and his 
brother had the run in their childhood, where 
some forty pairs of pigeons nested in the 
great attic; or their grandfather’s observa- 
tions on the wild life of the country about 
him, the game, the hawks, the swallow-tail 
butterflies, euphorbia moths, and_ storks. 
Albert Gimnther’s work was _ principally 
museum work (did he not in 1857—having 
come to England—for £75 and no more, cata- 
logue 2,000 snakes in bottles for the British 
Museum Zoological Department—working in 
the gloomy vaults of the old Museum ?), yet 
his son emphasizes the fact that his early 
love of natural history, conceived in child- 
hood, was never thereby dimmed. To the 
end of his life (he died in 1914) he was 
impressing on visitors to the British Museum 
the true value of the natural habitat of wild 
animals by his groupings of nesting-birds in 
life-like surroundings. As long ago as 1874 
he was active towards procuring nature 
reserves for the Giant Land Tortoise, which 
he believed to be at that time in danger of 
extinction. Probably that ‘‘ inherent need 
of mankind which only the wild, unpolluted 
great spaces of nature and the beings that 
dwell therein can satisfy’’ is in general 
better understood than it was in his youth— 
and towards that livelier understanding he 
made definite contribution which deserves 
abiding gratitude. 


‘esque sculpture of Spain of a 


GoME of our readers may like to have their 
Y attention called to an article in the 
August London Mercury, by Mr. R. W. 
Chapman on Jane Austen and her Pub- 
lishers. Having shown with what scant fair- 
ness her first publisher, Thomas Egerton, 
treated her, Mr. Chapman explains the 
uncorrected state of ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 
in its second edition, and the unjustified 
reputation of the author as a ‘‘ careless 
proof-corrector,’’ by the probable theory that 
Egerton brought out the second edition with- 
out her reso, Ag He had bought the book 
for but a mean sum, and had quickly sold 
out the first edition; may he not well have 
been anxious to evade any request—which 
would have been a reasonable request—for 
additional payment? At the conclusion of 
the article Mr. Chapman prints the hitherto 
unpublished letter of Jane Austen’s repre- 
sentative, the Rev. Henry Thomas Austen, 
who in 1832 disposed of the copyright of all 
the novels except ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ to 
Bentley for his series of standard novels— 
‘‘for the sum by you offered, viz. £250 (if 
the mode of payment be such as we approve 
of) and 2 copies of the work.”’ 


N the July number of Speculum, the 
quarterly journal of the Medieval 
Academy of America, will be found an 


article by Mr. Kenneth John Conant about 
those eight sculptured capitals from the 
ambulatory at Cluny, which are among the 
most precious of the remains of the great 
abbey which are now being so zealously 
studied. The columns to which they belonged 
were six of marble—brought, there is every 
reason to believe, from Rome—and two of 
local limestone. The subjects, which with 
their beautiful execution called forth the 
enthusiastic admiration of Pietro Damiani, 
are explained as: the First Four Tones of 
Plainsong; The Winds (or the subject may 
be genre, and a Harvester has been sug- 
gested); The Theological Virtues and Jus- 
tice; The Four Rivers of Paradise; Summer 
and -Spring, with Prudence; Sports and 
Diversions; the Last Four Tones of Plain- 
song; and a Corinthian capital. Casts of 
the capitals have been placed on the ground, 
in the court of the Fogg Museum at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Mr. Conant’s article is 
principally an attempt at ascertaining their 
original placing. In conclusion, he makes 
the interesting point that there is resem- 
blance between the working of these capitals 
and those of figured capitals in the Roman- 
somewhat 
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earlier date. This contradicts the assump- 
tion that figures in high relief were not used 
on capitals before 1100. The transept at 
Cluny would seem to be not unconnected with 
the design in the Castle Chapel at Loare in 
Spain; and, in general, the relation between 
Spain and Cluny is a subject the importance 
of which has not yet received due recogni- 
tion. It should bring out new international 
significance in the work at Cluny. 


I the August Scottish Notes and Queries 

are one or two items which our own 
readers may like to make note of. From the 
Aberdeen Journal of June, 1807, is taken an 
account of a colony of Scotsmen on _ the 
Southern frontiers of Russia. They had 
then been settled for four years in the Cau- 
casus, and they were granted by the Tsar a 
remarkable charter, which gave them in per- 
petual possession certain allotments of land 
as near as possible to the village they had 
founded, providing that no part of the tract 
they received should ever, by sale, or mort- 
gage or any other pretence pass into the 
occupation of strangers. 

Dr. Bulloch communicates a new piece of 
information about Mary Anne Clarke. It is 
known that she was offered £7,000 down and 
a pension of £400 a year if she would stop 
publishing the letters she had received from 
the Duke of York. There was sold last 
month at Sotheby’s the autograph manu- 
script of her ‘ Recollections,’ which contains 
the agreement under which she received this 
payment to which is attached the memoran- 
dum, unknown to the ‘D.N.B.’: ‘‘ Mem. 
this 3rd day of April, 1809—The sum of 
£7,000 agreed to be paid by the above Agree- 
ment has been increased to the sum of 
£10,000 wh. has been paid to me as per my 
receipt dated this day,’’ etc. 


(THERE is something pleasing to the imag- 

ination, besides obvious considerations 
of utility, in the prospect of that long road— 
longest road in the world—which is being 
projected to link up Mexico and Alaska, and 
in the making of which Canada and_ the 
United States are to co-operate. It will run 
from Seattle, via British Columbia and the 
Yukon, to Fairbanks, Alaska—a total of 
2,090 miles. A stretch of it is already con- 
structed. The cost is reckoned, according 
to the Empire Review, at £2,000 a mile, It 
is time modern civilization produced some- 
thing of this kind to rival or surpass the 
Roman roads, and it is to be hoped that the 
execution of the plan will be proved by pos- 
terity to have been as grand a thing as the 
conception. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, August 15, 1730. 


Lonpon. 


His Majefty has granted a Licence to the 
Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter to fell the Ifland 
of Sark. 

We hear an Allowance of 20001. per Annum 
is to be given to the Earl of Carlifle, upon 
his being appointed Mafter of his Majefty’s 
Fox-hounds and Harriers, which has_ been 
fupprefs’d ever since King William’s Time. 

The Armenian Princes, mention’d in our 
laft to have been at Newcaftle, Durham, and 
York, are {till travelling from Town to Town 
in the North, and meet with great Civilities. 


The Right Hon, the Earl of Wilmington, 
Lord Privy Seal, and Knight of the Bath, 
in his Journey thro’ Oxford into Worcefter- 
shire, vifited feveral Colleges in the Univer- 
fity; and as a particular Mark of Efteem 
for the Place of his Education, was pleafed 
to make the Society of Trinity College (of 
which his Lordfhip had been formerly a 
Member) a very handfome Prefent towards 
defraying the Expences of their new Build- 
ing; and did the Univerfity the Honour to 
accept of the Degree of Doctor in Civil Law. 

Sir James Thornhill, Kt., has finifh’d one 
Set of the Copies of the Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton-Court, for which he had a Warrant; and 
is now at Work on a fecond Set. 


Thurfday at a General Court of the Gov- 
ernors of Chrift’s Hofpital, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart., refign’d his Office of Phyfician to the 
faid Hofpital, and received the thanks of 
the Court for his good Services. 


On Tuefday Morning dy’d Mr. John 
Clarke, one of the Yeomen of the Water-Side 
of this City, a Place worth about 800. 
Purchafe. 


The great Cricket Match that was to have 
play’d at Lewes in Suffex on Wednefday 
laft week between the Duke of Richmond and 
Sir William Gage, was put off on Account 
of Waymark, the Duke’s Man, being ill. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. MACAULAY: 
THE CREDIBILITY OF BOSWELL. 


EADERS of the ‘Life’ will be familiar 
with the passage in which Dr. Johnson 
records his humorous suggestion to Mrs. 
Macaulay, @ propos of her supposed levelling 
doctrine, that her footman should sit down 
and join them at dinner. Few, if any, of 
those readers are likely to be equally familiar 
with Mrs, Macaulay’s record of the same 
incident. As not infrequently happens in 
such cases, the two versions differ consider- 
ably. Mrs, Macaulay’s is contained in her 
book ‘Letters on Education’ (published in 
1790, about a year before Boswell), in Letter 
xvii—headed, one regrets to notice, ‘ Indis- 
cretion—Sophistry.’ In this Letter the 
authoress takes occasion to deplore the Doc- 
tor’s tendency to ‘‘ play the sophist for vic- 
tory in conversation,’ instead of using 
“his great abilities in the investigating and 
illustrati truth.” After enlarging a 
little on this theme, she continues: 

But before I have done with this extra- 
ordinary man who has made such a noise in 
the literary world and whose abilities I always 
respected, I shall relate to you a circumstance | 


of conversation which happened between him | 
and me, and which at the time it passed, I | 
regarded as too trifling for notice, but which 
has been thought worth relating, with addi- 
tions quite foreign to the es of the 
circumstance as it really existed. 


_ But let us hear Dr. Johnson first, as given 
in Boswell : 


Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay in this 
town [Bath], a great republican. One day | 
when I was at her house, I put on a very 
grave countenance and said to her, “ Madam, 
Tam now become a convert to your way of 
thinking, I am convinced that all smauited 
are upon an equal footing; and to give you an 
unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am in 
earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well 
behaved fellow-citizen, your footman; I desire 
that he may be allowed to sit down and dine 
with us.” I thus, Sir, showed her the absurdity 
of the levelling doctrine. She has never liked 
Me since, 


The implications here are (1) that the foot- 
man alluded to was in the room, (2) that 
Mrs, Macaulay (as well she might be) was 
offended, and (3) that she made no adequate 
reply. Her own version differs on all these 
points. It runs as follows (p. 167 of the 


‘Letters on Education’); the italics are 
mine : 

Dr. Johnson was sitting by me at the coffee 
table, whilst I was making this liquor, of 
which he was very fond. In the course of con- 
versation, a topic, which had been debated at 
dinner, was renewed, and on which, I must 
acknowledge, I had used some arguments 
against political distinctions. Why, says the 
Doctor, in one of his replies, do you not ask 
your servant to sit down with us, instead ef 
suffering him to wait? Doctor, said I, you 
seem to mistake the whole bent of my reason- 
ing; I was not arguing against that inequality 
of property which must more or less take 
place in all societies, and which actually 
occasions the difference that now exists be- 
tween me and my servant; I was speakin 
only of political distinctions; a difference whic 
actually does not exist between us, for I know 
of no distinctions of that kind which any of 
the commoners of England possess. Was my 
servant obliged to serve me without a _pecu- 
niary consideration, by virtue of any political 
privilege annexed to my station, there would 
be some propriety in your remark.... The 
opposition of opinion between us passed 
with great good humour on both sides. The 
rest of the company were engaged in conversa- 
tion in another part of the room; nor was the 
servant present who was mentioned in the 
argument. 

Which of these accounts are we to believe? 
Mrs. Macaulay’s appears natural and prob- 
able, and places both parties in an amiable 
light. The same can hardly be said of Dr. 
Johnson’s. Is it permissible to surmise that 
the Doctor, in this instance, when narrating 
his conversational exploit to his biographer, 
allowed his memory a certain degree of 
licence, in the course of which he did some- 
thing less than justice to his opponent’s argu- 
ment and to his own good manners and good 
feeling ? 

It seems unlikely that Boswell knew of 
Mrs. Macaulay’s publication, which appar- 
ently only preceded his own by a year or 
so. But considering its significance in regard 
to the general credibility of Johnson himself, 
it is strange that it should have escaped the 
notice of most, if not all, of his subsequent 
editors. Future editors, please note. 

Mrs, Macaulay’s ideals were lofty and 
much in advance of her time. It is remark- 
able how many of them have since material- 
ised. The ‘Letters on Education’ contain 
good arguments in favour of the higher edu- 
cation of the people; legislation for preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals; restriction of 
capital punishment and privacy of execu- 
tions; better regulation of prisons, houses of 
correction and workhouses; the erection of 
hospitals for incurables; rational employ- 
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ment on Sundays; free public baths; the | 


relief of the poor by the personal service of 
the wealthy rather than by mere alms-giving ; 
etc., etc. With all this to her credit with 
posterity, (not to mention her magnum opus 
‘ A History of England from the accession of 
James I +o the Elevation of the House of 
Hanover,’ in eight quarto volumes—much 
admired by competent critics in its time,— 
a statuette still to be seen in the Ceramic 
department of the British Museum, and an 
article in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’), her immortality seems likely 
nevertheless to rest mainly on the passage 
in Boswell above quoted, where an unkind 
fate has caused her to appear as the easily 
silenced exponent of an exaggerated doctrine 
which she not only never held but had even 
taken considerable pains to disclaim in 
advance. As her lineal descendant I offer 
this tribute to the cause of truth and justice 
she upheld so stoutly. 


CuHaRLES 


THE PLANTAGENET ENAMEL AT 
LE MANS. 


N the course of a discussion in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
11 S. x. and xi. sub ‘ France and Eng- 
land Quarterly,’ reference was made to the 
plate of enamelled copper in the museum at 
Le Mans, which is said to represent Geoffrey 
V of Anjou, with a blue shield charged with 
golden lions. At ibid. xi. 51, Mr. F. S. 
Epren gave the reference to an article by 
Planché in the Journal of the British Arche- 
ological Association, i. 29-39, which suggested 
that the person represented was not Geoffrey 
Plantagenet but an Earl of Salisbury. As 
the subject dropped without any discussion 
of Planché’s suggestion or arguments, and I 
cannot find that they have ever been dis- 
cussed, I propose to consider the question 
briefly here. Perhaps I might add that my 
attention was recalled to the matter by a 
reference to the plate in the lecture on 
English Medieval Armour delivered to the 
Royal Historical Society last October by Mrs. 
Charles Ashdown, F.R.Hist.S. 

The authorities cited by Planché show that 
such a plate was undoubtedly in the cathe- 
dral in the eighteenth century and was then 
attributed to Geoffrey of Anjou. Thus 
Anselme wrote that Geoffrey was buried 
before the crucifix: ‘‘ou se voit sa figure et 
son épitaphe en cuivre emaillé.”” Mont- 
faucon stated that such a plate was ‘‘ dans 


la nef de l’église cathédrale.’’ ‘L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates,’ in its account of Geoffrey, 
describes ‘‘une table de cuivre émaillé’’ on 
‘““un des piliers de cette église, vis-a-vis de 
la chapelle du Crucifix,’? which answers to 
the plate now at Le Mans. Finally Stot. 
hard, who saw that plate in the museum at 
Le Mans in 1817, when many people who had 
seen the plate in the cathedral must still 
have been living, stated that it represented 
Geoffrey of Anjou, and ‘‘ had formerly been 
suspended in the church of St. Julien [ie, 
the cathedral], but disappeared during the 
revolution.”’ 

In spite of all this testimony, which he 
cited very fairly, Planché questioned, 
although he did not deny, the identity of the 
plate in the museum with that of Geoffrey 
of Anjou, formerly in the cathedral. His 
chief reason for so doing was the following 
passage which he quoted from Sandford’s 
‘ Genealogical History,’ ed. 1677, p. 114:- 

In the cathedral church of Mans, in the 
County of Main [sic] the figure of William 
d’ Evereux or Fitz Patrick is enamelled upon 
a copper plate affixed to a pillar in the south 
aisle near the cross of the said church, bein 
about a foot and a half high, armed in mail, 
and with his left arm leaning upon his long 
triangular shield, upon which are the six 
lions; but by reason of the embowing thereof, 
only four of the lions are obvious to your 
sight. Sir Edward Walker, Knight, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, being in those parts, 
upon his view of the said cathedral, made this 
observation An. 1647. 

From which Planché concludes that there 
were two enamelled plates hanging in the 
cathedral, one representing Geoffrey of 
Anjou and the other William Earl of Salis- 
bury; and that it mav be the Salisbury 
plate which was eventually recovered and is 
now in the museum. 

How he can do so is difficult to understand, 
for his article shows that he is aware that 
the distich on the existing plate: 

Ense tuo, Princeps, predonum turba fugatur, 

Ecclesiisq’ quies pace vigente datur, 
is quoted by ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ 
and referred to by Montfaucon, as on the 
plate which they ascribe to Geoffrey of 
Anjou. He seems to think that they confused 
the two plates. q 

It seems to me certain that the existing 
plate is the one described by the French 
writers and attributed by them to Geoffrey: 
but on the other hand, I have no doubt that 
it is also identical with the plate seen by 
Walker and assigned by him to the Earl of 
Salisbury. It is true that the figure thereon 
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is not in mail and his left arm is nan | 
actually leaning upon the shield; but we 
have Walker’s account only at second-hand, 
and allowance must always be made for 
human inaccuracy. Thus Planché observes 
that ‘‘ even the accurate Stothard ’’ describes 
the figure as wearing a steel cap, which is 
wrong, and that ‘L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates’ puts the epitaph at the bottom of the 
plate instead of at the top. Apart from 
these minor points, Walker’s description fits | 
the existing plate so accurately, that it is 
incredible that there could have been a second 
late. 

. Therefore it seems safe to assume that the 
plate attributed by Walker in the seven- 
teenth century to the Earl of Salisbury is 
identical with the plate attributed to Geoffrey 
of Anjou by the French writers of the eigh- 
teenth century. To account for the differ- 
ence in these attributions, we must assume | 
either (1) that Walker guessed, from the | 
arms on the shield, that the man represented | 
was Salisbury; or (2) that he was misin-| 
formed, or (3) that the ascription to Geoffrey | 
is of later date than Walker’s visit. The first | 
hypothesis seems to me the most likely, and | 
the last the least probable. | 

The next question to be considered is whe- 
ther the plate really was intended to repre- | 
sent Geoffrey Plantagenet, in accordance 
with the eighteenth century tradition. 
Strangely enough, there does not seem to be 
any earlier mention of the plate, and there 
is no direct evidence; but the circumstantial | 
evidence is very strong. In the first place, 
Geoffrey was undoubtedly buried in the 
cathedral at Le Mans :— 

Corpusque ipsius Cenomannum delatum est. 
Cujus mausoleum, tanti viri dignum, cum 
epitaphio compositum, honorifice exstat, 
(‘Chronica de Gestis Consulum Andegavorum,’ 
—Marchegay and Salmon, ‘Chroniques des 
Comtes d Anjou,’ pp. 156-7). 

And he was buried before the crucifix : 

Conditus est enim in Ecclesia S. Juliani ante 
Crucifixum (‘ Chron. Normanniae’ :—Duchesne, 
“Hist. Norm. Scriptores,’ p. 984). | 

Again, the shield with the golden lions | 
answers exactly to the shield which hung _ 
from his neck when he was knighted and | 
married : | 

Clypeus, leunculos aureos imaginarios 
habens, collo ejus suspenditur (‘ Historia 
Gaufredi Ducis Normannorum Comitis Andega- | 
vorum’:—Marchegay and Salmon, op. cit... 
p. 236). 

Even his boots were adorned with little 
golden lions :— 


| Planché’s 


| commemorates Geoffrey 


Pedes ejus sotularibus in superficie leunculos 
aureos habentibus muniuntur (ibid, p, 235). 
In fact, the plate seems entirely appro- 
priate as a memorial to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
and the reasons adduced by Planché (apart 
from the statement by Walker) for doubting 
that he is the person commemorated are of 
little importance. He suggests that the 
words ‘‘ecclesiisque quies pace vigente 
datur ’’ would not be applicable to Geoffrey ; 
but that seems no reason why they should 
not have been put on the memorial plate, 
especially if his successors were generous to 
the church. Again, Planché quotes Sandford 
as saying that according to the ‘ Chronica 
Normanniae’ Geoffrey was buried at Le 
Mans with this distich :— 
Huic Deus aeternum tribuat conscendere 
regnum 
Quatenus 
aevum, 
and considers that the existence of a similar 
tablet (i.e., on his assumption that there 
were two plates) with a Latin distich upon 
it, renders it fairly deducible that these lines 
were engraved on the plate put up to the 
memory of Geoffrey. But the ‘ Chronica 
Normanniae’ does not say that Geoffrey was 
buried ‘‘ with this distich ’’; it records his 
burial in the words quoted above, and then 
inserts the distich, without any words to 
indicate whether the lines are a pious aspir- 
ation of the writer or an epitaph on the 


angelicis turmis conregnet in 


| tomb; certainly there is nothing to suggest 
| that they were on a memorial plate. 


And 
objection that the arms on the 
plate difier from those assigned to Geoffrey 
by the English heralds seems quite irrelevant. 

To pass to the attribution of the plate to 
William, 2nd Earl of Salisbury, there is no 
evidence except the statement by Walker; 
and as the earl was not buried in the cathe- 
dral, there seems to be no reason why such a 
memorial of him should be hung _ there. 
Planché’s suggestion that it might commem- 
orate one of his ancestors is based on the 
false pedigree (printed at the end of his 
article) which derived the Earls of Salisbury 
from the Counts of Evreux of the House of 
Normandy. 

In short, it seems to me that there is every 
reason to accept the tradition that the plate 
Plantagenet, and 
portrays the Count with his shield. 

There still remains the important question 
whether the plate was made shortly after 
Geoffrey’s death, or whether it is of later 
date. Here there is no evidence at all, 


' except the evidence of the plate itself and 
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the figure and shield which it portrays; but 
the best authorities seem to have no doubts on 
the subject. Louis Gonse, who reproduces 
the plate in his ‘ L’Art Gothique,’ assigns it 
to the twelfth century; in fact, he considers 
that it formed part of the tomb (pp. 455-7).1 
Again, Bertrand de Broussillon and Paul de 
Farcy, who describe the plate in_ their 
‘Sigillographie des Seigneurs de Laval.’ 
declare that the costume ‘‘est bien celui du 
XII siécle’’; and it is clear that they con- 
sider the plate to have been made shortly 
after Geoffrey’s death, for they say that: 
Notre monument appartient a une époque 
trop reculée pour qu’on y puisse voir des 
armoiries proprement dites.’’ (p. 12). 
This last statement is erroneous, for Geof- 
frey died in 1151, and Dr. Round has pro- 
duced evidence that armorial bearings were 
already in existence at that date (‘The 
Introduction of Armorial Bearings into Eng- 
land,’ in the Archeological Journal, li. 43-8, 
and ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 393-6). 
I see that when the question was discussed 
previously in ‘N. and Q.’ I was very scep- 
tical about the likelihood of Geoffrey having 
borne arms; but probably I was too cautious. 


To resume, it seems to me that there is no 


reason to doubt the tradition that the 
enamelled plate at Le Mans is meant to 
represent Geoffrey Plantagenet and that it 
was made shortly after his death. 


G. H. Wuite. 
222, South Norwood Hill. 


GEORGE STEPNEY : 
A CALENDAR. 
(See ante p 93). 
1698. 


Jan. 1. ‘‘ His Majestie has appointed 
Mr. Stepney to goe forthwith as envoy extra- 
ordinary to the courts of Brandenburgh and 
Poland upon affairs of consequence.’’ (Lut- 


trell, iv. 326). 
(Macclesfield 


Jan. 1/11. At Rotterdam. 
MSS., 36). 
Feb. 18/28. At Hasselunen. (Jbid.). 


May 10/20. At Warsaw. (Ibid.). 
a 3/13 to July 1/11. At Kénigsberg. 
(Ibid.). 

July 6/16. At Dantzig. (Ibid.). 


July 19/29 to Aug. 20/30. 
(Ibid.). 


1, No doubt he is right in stating that the 
enamel is Limoges, but he makes a curious slip 
when he adds: “ Geoffroy Plantagenet n’était- 
il pas, d’ailleurs, seigneur de Limoges, par son 
mariage avec Eléonore d’ Aquitaine? ” (p. 456). 


At Berlin. 


Aug. 27/Sept. 6. At Loo. 

Sept. 6/16 to 13/23. At Berlin. (Jbid.), 

Oct, 11/21. At Cell; writes to James Ver- 
non (Secretary of State) that he is on a 
mission to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
(Add. MSS. 1900-1905, 364) 


(Ibid.). 


November and December. At Berlin 
(Macclesfield MSS., 36). 
1699. 
Jan. 3. At Berlin. (Ibid.) 
Jan, 15. At Magdeburg. (Jbid.) 


February to September. At Berlin with 
intervals of travel such as the trips to Pots- 
dam, May 16, 20, 23. (Ibid. 36-37). 

Sept. 5/15. Stepney is eager to go to 
England, but has received orders to stay in 
Berlin because of the outbreak of hostilities 
in Holstein and fears he will ‘‘ be drawn in 
for another Winter.’’ (Cole, 46). 

Oct. 7/17. At Leipzig. (Macclesfield 
MSS., 37). 

Oct, 17 to 21. At Berlin. (Ibid.) 

Oct. 29. At Hanover. (Ibid.) 

Nov. 7 to 21. At The Hague (Ibid.) 

Nov. 25. Writes to Leibnitz that he hopes 
to embark on the morrow for England 
(Kemble, 238), and evidently did so, for 
Leibnitz’ letter in answer hopes Stepney 
‘“ had a good passage across the sea.’’ (Ibid.) 

This same letter written by Leibnitz in 
answer to Stepney’s of Nov. 25, hints that 
George Stepney may possibly have been 
engaged to be married. The paragraph in 
point is as follows— 

Madame the Electress of Brunswick some- 
times does me the honour to speak to me of 
yourself, whom she esteems infinitely, and of 
your choice, whom she would wish to be able 
to esteem also; that is to say, that she would 
wish to see her, for that will be enough to 
esteem her. (Ibid. 240). 

Dec. 21. Stepney signed a report concerned 
with the proprietorship of the Carolinas in 
America, (MSS. of the Marquis of Town- 
shend, 254. H. MSS. C.) 


1700. 

April 8. Stepney, as a Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations, signed a document 
relating to irregularities and misdemeanours 
in the government of Rhode Island, The 
colonists have been long accustomed to re- 
ceiving advantages from pirates, and “are 
now grown so averse to any reformation, that 
their present Governor himself [Mr. Samuel 
Cranston] upon the occasion of the Earl of 
Bellemont’s coming amongst them, in pursu- 
ance of your Majesty’s commission, did, in 
a very seditious speech to their general as- 
sembly, represent the inquiry; which your 
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Majesty had ordered to be made into their 
misdemeanours as a design to bring them 
into bondage and slavery, insinuating that to 
be the state of other colonies in those parts 
under your Majesty’s Government.’’ (MSS. 
of the House of Lords, 1702-1704, 78. H. 


MSS. C.) 
At Newmarket. (Macclesfield 


April 13. 
MSS., 37). 

May 3. At Whitehall, London. (Jbid.) 
1701. 


March 2. Sent credentials to the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Elector of Cologne, 
the Elector of Mentz, etc. (Ibid.) 

March 4. ‘‘... Thursday next Mr, Step- 
ney goes envoy extraordinary to Vienna with 
a private commission.’’ Luttrell, v. 24). 

March 9. King William sends _ letters, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Stepney, in 
which he urges his great esteem for the Em- 
peror and Empress of Germany.  (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. May, 1818, 428). 

March 18. At Sheerness. (Macclesfield 
MSS., 37). 

March 29/April 8. At Leyden. (Jbid.) 

March 31/April 10. At Arnheim. (Ibid.) 

April 21. At Frankfort. Stepney has been 
commanded to Vienna on short warning and 
has reached Frankfort. He has had to visit 
the several Electors on the Rhine, and hopes 
to catch the Elector of Mentz at his hunting- 
house on the morrow en route to Nuremberg 
from whence he goes to Vienna. He “‘ over- 
took the Electoress of Bavaria this Morning 
on the Rhine, two Miles below Mentz, with 
a Fleet almost as numerous as that now in 
the Downs, It is not to be conceived the 
Expence and Trouble she occasions. Famine 
behind us stalks and dismal desolation.” 
(Cole, 364-365). 

April 24/May 1. 
field MSS., 37). 

April 30. Stepney returned to Vienna, 
evidently from a journey. (Kemble, 243). 

May to December. At Vienna. (Maccles- 
field MSS., 37-38) 

During the summer of this year (1701), 
Stepney’s activities in behalf of the Han- 
overian succession won him a letter from the 
Princess Sophia in which she says, in part, 

Il me semble, qu’en Angleterre, il y a tant 
@ Factions, qu’on ne puisse estre assurée de 
tien, Cela n’empeche pas, que je ne dois estre 
fort obligée a Ceux qui tesmoignent de l'’affec- 
tion pour moi et pour mes Descendans, dont 
Je vous dois en particulier tenir conte toute 
Ma vie; et je trouve qed y a beaucoup de 
Plaisir d’estre redevab's & une personne de 
vostre merite, 


At Vienna, (Maccles- 


& qui on aime de l’estre. 


(Hardwicke, P.Y. ‘ Miscellaneous State Papers.’ 
2 vols. London, 1778, ii. 443) 

Also in 1701 several of Stepney’s poems 
appeared in ‘A Collection of Poems’ and in 
‘A New Miscellany of Original Poems on 
Several Occasions’; also a prose work, ‘ An 
Essay upon the Present Interest in England,’ 
was printed in quarto. 

1702. 

January to December. Stationed at Vienna 
as Envoy Extraordinary to the Emperor of 
Germany. (Macclesfield MSS., 38). 

June 24. Upon the accession of Anne, 
the Queen is pleased to continue Stepney as 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Emperor of 
Germany, (CSP, Ser. 6, i. 493). 

Aug. 28 to Nov. 28. Between these two 
dates, Stepney made a journey to Ebersdorff, 
met Lord Ambassador Paget at Raab, and 
took him to th frontier of Moravia. (CSP, 
Ser. 6. ii. 443). 

Nov. 12. On this day Stepney went security 
for Thomas Lediard and Zacharias Sedg- 
wick, of London, merchants, in connection 
with a lawsuit depending between Sedgwick 
and Christopher Hazzi, concerning the tak- 
ing of accounts. (CSP. Ser. 6. i. 293). 

Nov. 28. Stepney ordered to Warsaw to 
offer the mediation of the Queen for a peace 
between Sweden and Poland. (Luttrell, v. 
241). 

Nov, 28 to Feb. 28, 1703. Between these 
two dates, Stepney gave presents at New 
Year to the officers of the Emperor and Em- 
press, the King and Queen of the Romans, 
and of the Archduke and gave entertain- 
ments in honour of Prince Eugene, (CSP, 
Ser. 6. ii. 444). 

1703. 


January to December. At Vienna as Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Emperor. (Macclesfield 
MSS., 38-39). 

March 24. Writes to Jacob Tonson, the 
publisher, that he is securing subscriptions 
to Tonson’s ‘Cesar’ from Prince Eugene, 
the Margrave of Baden, etc. (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, October, 1837, 364). 

Aug. 21/Sept. 1. Stepney has had hope 
that he might get leave to attend the Arch- 
duke to the waterside and then make a visit 
of six weeks to England; in ‘‘a sennight I 
shall know my destiny, and till then am very 
indifferent.’? (Buccleuch MSS. II. ii. 674). 

September, 1703, to March, 1704. Arrange- 
ments have been made for Stepney’s tempor- 
ary absence from Vienna during these 
months; replaced by Charles Whitworth. 
(Ad. MSS. 1906-1910, 22). 
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Sept. 10/21. 
take his leave of the Emperor. 
MSS., II. ii. 677). 

Sept. 14. Rumoured 
Stepney is to accompany the Archduke to 
Spain as ambassador extraordinary. (Lut- 
trell, v. 338). 

Sept. 18/29. Stepney had leave to go, 
but matters turned up, and “I am likely 
to be tied here by the leg all winter.” 
(Buccleuch MSS., II, ii. 678). 

Oct, 22. Stepney has not yet reached Eng- 
land. The Duke of Marlborough, writing 
from Alderhusten, is ‘‘ very sorry for your 
disappointment, since your inclinations lead 
you home . . . since it cannot be, I hope 
your stay at Vienna may be of good use to 
the public at this troublesome juncture.”’ 
(Murray, i. 200), 

Nov. 27 to 30. At The Hague. (Maccles- 
field MSS., 39). 

Dec. 11/22, At The Hague; hopes to em- 
bark next morning for England to return in 
six weeks. (Buccleuch MSS., II. ii. 689). 


1704. 


Jan. 4. Stepney is-to embark for Holland 
to proceed from thence to Vienna. (Luttrell, 


(Buccleuch 


v. 377). 
Jan, 18/29. At Briel. (Macclesfield 
MSS., 39 


Feb. 1 and 8. At the Hague. (Ibid.) 
Feb. 12. At Leyden. (Ibid.) 
Feb. 23. At Lutzelbourg. (Ibid.) 


March 6. Arrived at Vienna from Eng- | 


land; busy preparing to follow the Dutch 
envoy to Hungary in two or three days, 
having a commission to mediate there with 
the malcontents, (Buccleuch MSS., II. ii. 


691). 

March 15. At Vienna. (Macclesfield 
MSS., 39). 

March 24. Passed through MHanover 


shortly before this date. (Kemble, 376). 

April and May. At Vienna.  (Maccles- 
field MSS., 39; Buccleuch MSS. IT. ii. 693). 

Aug. 20. At Vienna. (MSS. of the 
Duke of Portland, Part II, 63. H. MSS. C.) 

Aug. 27. Stepney contemplates a visit to 
the Duke of Marlborough, now at camp at 
Sefelingen. (Murray, i, 436). 

Sept. 26. At Weissembourg, visiting the 
Duke of Marlborough. (Ibid. 490; Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. October, 1837, 364-365). 

Oct. 28. Stepney with Mr. Bruyninx at 
Eisenbach. (Buccleuch MSS, IT. ii. 701). 

Nov. 4/15. Stepney has returned within 
these three days from Schemnitz. (Ibid. 
699). 


in England that! 


En route to Ebersdorff to | 


November and December, 
(Ibid, 701, 703). 

Dec. 30. At Vienna Stepney presented a 
memorial to the Emperor, desiring his Im. 
perial Majesty to revoke an edict on English 
serges in Austria. (MSS. of the House of 
Lords, 1706-1708, 322. H. MSS. C.) 


1705. 


Jan. 28. At Vienna. (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, October, 1837, 365). 

May. Relations between Stepney and 
Count Wratislaw have become strained to the 
disquietude of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Prince Eugene has urged the recall of Step- 
ney from Vienna and has obtained a formal 
complaint from the Emperor against 
Stepney’s supposed partiality to the cause 
of the Hungarian insurgents. Marlborough 
succeeded in persuading Eugene to with- 
draw his demand, but in November of the 
same year he ‘‘ privately engaged to remove 
Mr. Stepney from the embassy.’’ (Coxe, i, 
268-269, 359). 

Aug, 29, At Vienna. (Macclesfield MSS. 
39). 
Nov. 23, Nominated as the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s proxy in the matter of a mandate 
whereby the Duke was appointed Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire and of the Prin- 
cipality of Mindelheim by the Emperor 
Joseph. (Add MSS. 1900-1905, 365). 

Dec. 23. At Vienna. (MSS. of the House 
of Lords, 1706-1708, 522). 


1706. 


May 20. Arrived at Mindelheim to take 
possession of the territory and receive homage 
from the inhabitants in the place of the 


At Vienna. 


Duke of Marlborough. (Coxe, i. 383). 
May 24. Ceremonies at Mindelheim 
opened. (Ibid. 383-389). 


May 30. At Lintz. (Ibid. 383). 

Aug. 1. Stepney together with Count 
Rechteren and Mr. Hamel Bruyninx had an 
audience with the Emperor, wherein Stepney 
made a speech to his Imperial Majesty. 
(‘The History of the Reign of Queen Anne 
... Year the Fifth.’ London, 1707, p. 323). 

Aug. 15. Stepney is now desirous of re- 
treating from Vienna, and Marlborough 
suggests Brussels to the Lord Treasurer. 
(Murray, iii, 84). 

Sept. 5. Rumoured in England that Step- 
ney is to come home from Prussia. (Luttrell, 
vi. 
Oct. 3. Stepney is expected at The Hague 
to succeed Mr. Stanhope. (Ibid, 93). 

Oct. 21. Stepney has been two days 
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with Marlborough at camp at Cambrun. 
(Murray, iii, 183). 

Oct. 28. At Brussels, to which he came 
“on Wednesday”? with the Duke of Marl- 
borough. (Zbid. 196). 

Nov. 4. At Brussels as English minister. 
(Add. MSS. 1854-1860, 463). 

Nov. 9. Stepney arrived at The Hague to 
succeed Alexander Stanhope, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, as Envoy to the States General. 
(‘History of the Reign of Queen Anne... 
Year the Fifth, 186). 

1707. 

Jan: 4. At The Hague. 

Jan. 14. 
of consequence. 


(Coxe, i. 447). 
Ordered to Cassel on affairs 
(Murray, iii. 286). 
March 18. At Antwerp. (Macclesfield 
MSS., 39). 


March 28. At Brussels. (Cole, 436). 


12. At Ant . (MSS. | 
May t Antwerp. (MSS. of the saad book itself. 


of Lords, 1706-1708, 181). 

May 14. At Brussels. (Jbid,) 

“by the next pacquet boat, having 
bloody flux, in hopes his native air may 
recover and revive him.’’ (Luttrell, vi. 206). 

Sept. 8. Stepney seriously ill. (Coxe, ii. 
145). Marlborough anxious to hear of the 
happy arrival in England where he wishes 
Stepney ‘‘a good voyage and safe return.” 
(Murray, iii, 551). 

Sept. 12. Marlborough assumes Stepney 
in London at this writing. (Ibid. 554). 

Sept. 15. Stepney died this day in Para- 
dise Row, Chelsea. By his will he left ‘‘ Mr. 
Prior a legacy of 50 pounds, to my Lord 
Halifavy a Golden Cup and a hundred Tomes 
of his Library: the rest of it is to go to Mr. 
Lewis, and a Silver Ewer and Bason to Mr. 
Cardonel. His Estate is divided between his 
two Sisters.’? (Cole, 481). 

Sept. 22. The Hon George Stepney, Esq., 
was buried in the South Aisle of West- 
minster. (Chester, J. L., ‘ Marriage, Bap- 
tismal, and Burial Registers of the Collegiate 
Church or Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster.’ 
London, 1876, p. 259). The interment was 
made at night ‘‘ in great state, the pall was 
carried by 2 dukes, 2 earls and 2 barons.”’ 
(Luttrell, vi. 215). 

EvizaBeTH K. 


(j{URIOUS NAMES.—Three interesting 

surnames that I have found in original 
records during my researches may interest 
readers, ‘they are: Rainwater, Drinkmilk, 
and Birdwhisel. 


I believe the feminine Christian name 
Amphil is uncommon. 
Percy O, BRAMBLE. 


ETCHINGS AS BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—Except for an occasional frontispiece 
etchings as book-illustrations do not appear 
to have been frequent in books published in 
England during the eighteenth century, and 
even rarer in novels and romances than in 
works of a more serious type. I have come 
across one of the former group with no less 
than thirteen etchings. It is entitled ‘The 
Contrast, or the Opposite Consequences of good 
and Evil Habit,’ published by T. Longman 


' and others, 1787. It has very little literary 


merit and the morals which point to the 
‘*good and evil habits ’’ are rather watery 
versions of the Idle and Industrious Appren- 
tices, I cannot find any trace of the author, 
to whose identity there is no clue in the 


The only interest to me of the little book 


Aug. 28. Stepney expected in England is that it is lavishly illustrated with the 


without merit; 


thirteen etchings above-named. These are not 
they are all sketched by 
J. S. D.’’ and etched by “I. Cruikshank.’’ 
I have not been able to identify ‘“‘J. S. D.”’ 
There is no mystery about the etcher, for 
he was the father of the more famous George 
Cruikshank. Bryan says that Isaac Cruik- 
shank ‘‘ first came to London at the close of 
the last century ”’ and that “‘ his first pub- 
lished print was one in defence of Pitt in 


| 1796,’ so that this little book of 1787, with 


Isaac Cruikshanks’s etchings shows that he 
was at work, and presumably in London, 
long before 1796. W. Roberts. 


RMORIAL DINNER SERVICE DECOR- 
ATED WITH ENGLISH HUNTING- 
SCENES. — Oriental dinner services with 
armorial designs were manufactured in large 
numbers in the eighteenth century. Most 
of these, I think, have the arms in the centre 
of dishes and plates. I have seen parts of 
one of these services (a dish and a mustard- 
pot, with cover), in which the chief decora- 
tion is an attempt to portray a meet of the 
hounds, If the subject is taken from an 
English picture, the oriental artist has 
turned the horses and hounds into the 
strangest beasts—of fabulous appearance. 
The service in question, I am told, was made 
to the order of a sporting gentleman of the 


name of May, who resided at or near Ches- 


terfield, Co. Derby. Are there other 
instances of sporting scenes on armorial ser- 
vices? In this instance the coat-of-arms 
occurs on the border. P. D. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IEW OF LONDON IN GOUGH’S 
‘BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY,’—A view 
of the Pool of London described as ‘‘ A South 
East View of London”’ was published by 
Boydell and Co. of Cheapside on Sept. 2, 
1818, in Gough’s ‘ British Topography,’ vol. 
i, p. 748. It is described as ‘‘ Engraved by 
B. Howlett from the Print dedicated to the 
Earl of Hardwicke’’ and the inscription 
includes the following statement in reference 
to ng picture from which the engraving was 
made. 


A view of London, from a painting in the 
possession of Mr. John Grove, of Richmond, 
was engraved in 1754, and dedicated to Lord 
Hardwicke and the Antiquarian Society, but 
the plate (which was a private one) was after- 
‘wards mislaid. The view is birds-eye reaching 
from the bridge to St. Catherine’s. In it 
appears St. Paul’s Church with the steeple 
fired 1561, consequently THIS IS THE OLDEST VIEW 
or LONDON EXTANT. 


Is the original picture still in existence, 


and, if so, where is it? 1 have never seen any 
other reference to it than that quoted above 
nor any other reproduction of it than the 
engraving in Gough’s ‘ British Topography.’ 
Gorpon Home. 


St MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 
MARRIAGE REGISTERS.—According 
to a note on p. 16 of ‘ A Catalogue of West- 
minster Records’ by the late John Edward 
Smith, F.S.A. (1900), ‘‘The Marriage Reg- 
isters of St. Margaret’s from 1538-1837 have 
been copied and are being published by Mr. 
Henry Farrar of 9, Agar Street, W.C.’’ 

The Marriage Registers from 1538-1658 
were copied by Arthur Meredyth Burke, 
F.S.A., and printed by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode in 1914. Farrar’s copy, then, would 
be valuable for the period 1659-1837 which 
was not copied by Burke. Farrer’s MS. was 
not yablished. Where can it be seen? 


G. W. Wricurt. 


am constantly coming 
across the nickname of ‘‘ Truepenny ” 
which has an old-world ring about it—for 
instance : 
Here’s health to coxswain Bill, 
Thou old Truepenny still. 
In ‘Hamlet’ we read ‘‘ Art thou there, 
truepenny?’’ Is it Shakespearian in origin, 
or is it to be found anterior to his time? 


J. P. Bacon 


RTAITS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS.— 

I am extremely anxious to discover how 
many portraits of Judge Jeffreys still exist, 
as I am engaged in literary work concerning 
him. Iknow thelist given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
but I also know that it is by no means com- 
plete. I have at present heard of the follow- 
ing portraits or reputed portraits: (1) at 
the National Portrait Gallery, (2) at Chil- 
lingham Castle, Northumberland, (3) at 
Errig Park, Denbighshire, (4) at the Dorset 
County Museum, Dorchester, (5) at Moyles 
Court, Hants, (6) at Charborough Park, 
Dorset (till recently at Swell Court, Somer- 
set), (7) at Shrewsbury School (8) at the 
Somerset County Museum, Taunton Castle 
(till recently at Orchard Wyndham, Somer- 
set), (9) in the tea-room of the House of 
Lords, (10) at Durham Castle, (11) in the 
Mayor’s Chamber, Town Hall, Durham, and 
(12) over a doorway at No. 20 Old Queen 
Street, Westminster. If any reader can tell 
me of any other portrait and in addition 
give me any details of it—such as whether 
the Judge is robed as Chief Justice or Lord 
Chancellor, the name of the painter, the 
size (half-length, three-quarter, or whole), 
and the history of the picture if known— 
I shall be most sincerely grateful, 


M. C. B. 


HE MAYFLOWER: LATER HISTORY. 
—Is there any truth in the assertion 
that ‘‘ The Mayflower that carried the pil- 
rim Fathers to liberty in America went on 
Me next trip for a load of slaves’’? I find 
in a history of the ~— Fathers that 
they had only hired her for the voyage, an 
she never went back to them. But I cannot 
find out what her ‘‘ next trip’’ was, 


BELGIAN POSTAGE STAMPS. — Some 
years ago all Belgian stamps bore an 
inscription (which could be detached from 
the stamp itself) as follows:—NE PAS LIVRER 
LE DIMANCHE: NIET BESTELLEN OP ZONDAG. 
Can any reader explain how this system 
worked and why it was discontinued ? 


H. V. Bortey. 


DUEE OF LORRAIN, EAST INDIAMAN. 
—Can anyone give me any information 
about Thomas Hudleston who dated his will 
6 Jan, 1741/2, stating that he was bound 
for the East Indies aboard the Duke of Lor- 
rain, Capt. Jonathan Wilson Commander. 
The will was proved 12 April, 1744. 
C. Roy Huppteston. 
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ARY THROOGHADD. — She is called 
‘‘lytle Mary Throoghadd my grand- 
chylde,’’ in the will of Andrew Hudleston, 
of Farington, Lancs., dated 1601. Who 
were her parents? 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


port BRAGG, NORTH CAROLINA.— 
Was this fort named after Philip Bragg, 
one time Colonel of the 28th Foot (‘‘ old 
Bragg’s’’). The regiment saw service in N. 
Carolina, I think, during Colonel Bragg’s 
colonelcy. 
R. M. GrazeEsroox, 
Capt. 


OLYN DE COTER.—In the Museum of 
Art at Stuttgart in Room J (No. 1117) 
is a painting of the descent from the Cross— 
a fine strong piece of work both in colour 
and drawing. A new label has been put on 
the frame ascribing it to ‘‘ Colyn de Coter.’’ 
Can any of your readers tell me who and 
what was this artist? 
Wm. Connat. 


T. RUMBALD.—Some folklore books call 
Christmas Eve, St. Rumbald’s night, on 
account of a custom of Whitstable and Folke- 
stone fishermen giving a feast that night in 
honour of St. Rumbald. 

Who was St. Rumbald? and if he were the 
three-days-old patron of Buckingham, how 
did he come to be the patron-saint of south- 
coast fisher-folk ? 

F. M. V. 


ORD SAINT-ALBAN.—Where lies his 
body? Where are his manuscripts? 


A. H. 


RASS TACKS.—What are the origin and 
history of the phrase ‘‘ Getting down to 
brass tacks.’’ 
J. J. FREEMAN. 


REPE-HANGER.—In an American novel, 
the writer refers to a man as a mere 
“erépe-hanger.’? What does this mean, and 
whence is it derived ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


AMIESON, THE ‘‘ CALEDONIAN VAN- 
_ DYKE.’”’ — What examples of this 
painter’s work are there in England ? 


ROSE PIECE WANTED: ‘THE LAST 
SUPPER.’—Can any reader tell me the 
ate, and in what magazine the above was 

published ? 


Did it appear in the Gentleman’s Magazine? 
Atrrep C. Lewin. 


Replies. 


THE ITALA: A LATIN VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE. 
(clix. 82). 


THE word Itala is used to designate the 

Vetus Latina, the old Latin version or 
versions of the Holy Scriptures, in use before 
the revision of St. Jerome, now known as the 
Vulgate. 

It was only slowly that the composite work 
of St. Jerome supplanted the Old Latin and 
became known as the Vulgate. Until the 
seventh century the Old Latin was recog- 
nized as the Vulgata or Commumnis, because 

enerally received. It was also known as the 

Thalia or Itala version from its place of 
origin. Not until the thirteenth century, 
according to Kaulen, was the present use of 
the word “‘ Vulgate”’ firmly fixed. 

The word Itala as a technical term occurs 
only once in Patristic literature. St. Aug- 
ustine (‘ Doct. Christ.’ ii. 14, 15) says, 
‘* Among translations let the Italian be pre- 
ferred to all others, for it keeps closer to the 
words and gives a clear sense.’’ By Itala 
St. Augustine must mean either a transla- 
tion or a revision of a translation made in 
Northern Italy. He probably made its 
acquaintance at Milan, took it with him to 
Africa, and used it in his works. 

Were there several translations of the 
Bible in very early times, of which one was 
the Itala, or were the variations found sim- 
ply recensions of this text? The attempted 
solution of this question has formed quite a 
literature of its own, and is of too compli- 
cated a nature to be epitomized in the 
columns of ‘N. and Q.’ If Mr. Rose 
wishes to pursue this subject, he will find the 
most up-to-date account, and an extensive 
bibliography, in the article Itala, tom vii. 
part 2, cols. 1606 to 1611, of the ‘ Diction- 
naire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de Lit- 
urgie,’ edited by Abbot Cabrol and Dom. H. 
Leclercq, now in course of publication by 
Letouzey and Ané, Paris, 

Rory FLercHer. 


The name Itala has been given to the 
form of the old Latin version of the Bible be- 
fore Jerome’s revision, which was used by 
St. Augustine. The old Latin version of the 
Old Testament was a translation not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint. But 
Jerome in retranslating from the Hebrew 
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did not cut himself loose from the old Latin 
rendering. Further, 

The popular prejudice against Jerome’s 
version was such that it was found impossible 
ever to induce the people to accept his version 
of the Psalms—the part of the Old ‘Testament 
most familiar to them from its use in public 
worship. ‘l'o this day in the official edition of 
the Vulgate the version of the Psalms is not 
the one that Jerome made from the Hebrew, 
but a revision of the Old Latin version that he 
made in the early part of his life with the hel 
of the Greek of the LXX only. Those who pr 
to get some idea of what the Old Latin version 
of the Old ‘estament must have been will get 
a good idea by reading the Psalter in the 
Vulgate.—P. 5 of ‘ An Introduction to Ecclesi- 
astical Latin,’ by the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn. 

And as Jerome dealt with the rest of the 
New Testament in a less careful manner than 
the Gospels, is will be seen that it is rather 
dangerous to indulge too readily in general 
statements about the style of the Vulgate. 


Epwarp BENnSsLy. 


The Schaff-Herzog ‘Religious Encyclo- 
peedia,’ under ‘Bible Versions, VI, Latin. 
1. Vetus Latina,’ (as distinguished from the 
Vulgate (2)), states that this version ‘‘ was 
made from the Septuagint in North Africa 
sometime in the second century ... When 
introduced into Italy, where Greek was 
understood, and a higher culture common, its 
provincial rudeness gave offence, and so a 
revision was demanded. Thus arose the 
Itala, or the Italian version of the Old Tes- 
tament.”’ 

From the context it is not clear whether 
the term ‘Italian version’’ means a ver- 
nacular version or a Latin version produced 
in Italy, but later in the same article, under 
‘Modern Versions—3, Italian,’ it is stated 
that 

there were Bible translations into Italian 
before the invention of printing; but the 
earliest printed Italian Bible is that of Nicolo 
di Malherbi (or Malermi) published in Venice, 
1471. In the same year another Bible appeared ; 
but it is known only by title. Nicolo was a 
Venetian abbot of the Order of Camaldoli. He 
speaks in his preface about former Italian 
translations, criticises their freedom, and 
declares his fidelity to the Vulgate.—Schaff- 
Herzog. Vol. i. p. 289. 
H. Kenpra Baker. 
Hindhead. 


The name Itala has been used to sig- 
nify a Latin version of the Scriptures in 
vogue before the time of St. Jerome. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century Sabatier 
published a number of versions of passages 
of Scripture, in which he discovered a cer- 


tain unity and called them Vetus I[talica. 
He did so to conform to a passage in St. 
Augustine, who in a work entitled ‘ De doc- 
trina Christiana’ (397), says: ‘‘In ipsis 
autem interpretationibus Itala ceteris prae- 
feratur, nam est verborum tenacior cum per- 
spicuitate sententiae.”’ Attempts have been 
made to alter this passage, as, for instance, 
by substituting ‘‘ usitata ’’ for ‘‘ Itala,’’ but 
without ultimate success. It may seem 
strange that a version so highly recommended 
by St. Augustine should not have had a 
prolonged existence. 

There are several theories as to what the 
edition was. In the fourth century ‘‘ Italy” 
meant the diocese of Italy, that is, the poli- 
tical region round Milan, and the Itala 
would be the version in use in that part of 
the peninsula. St. Augustine lived for some 
time at Milan, and was baptized there. But 
when it was discovered that from the year 
400 the Gospel at Hippo was taken from St. 
Jerome’s version, it was suggested that the 
Itala and the Vulgate are identical. Unfor- 
tunately in 397 a.p., when most of the ‘ De 
doctrina Christiana’ was written, St. 
Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew was 
unfinished, and till 426 a.p. St. Augustine 
disapproved of it and preferred the use of 
the Septuagint. But as St. Augustine also 
says in the ‘ De doctrina Christiana’ that 
there were Greek versions of the Scripture in 
existence, but no Latin, the version in use in 
the diocese of Milan must have been Greek. 
If this reasoning is correct, then there was 
no Latin version to be called Itala, To get 
rid of the great difficulty presented by the 
passage from St. Augustine quoted above the 
learned Pére Leclercq has suggested that 
““illa’’ should be read for ‘‘ Itala.’? Such 
appears to be the latest development of this 
controversy. 

There are, of course, traces of Latin texts 
that existed before the time of St. Jerome, 
but the subject is involved in obscurity, The 
Latin version of the Scriptures used in St. 
Mark’s may be from one of them. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


(XLOVERESS (clix. 64).—Thackeray, in 
‘Men’s Wives’ makes the music teacher, 
Benjamin Baroski, say, when someone said 
his gloves must cost him a little fortune: 
‘““ Get along vid you; don’t you know dere is 
a gloveress that lets me have dem _ very 
sheap ?”’ 
Is the same 
Green ’ ? 


word not also in ‘ Verdant 


A. Francis Steuart. 
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‘N7AD TOM (clix. 82).—At 10S. iv. 68 the 
author of the following lines was asked 


fo 
With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereot I am commander, 
With a burning spear, and a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander. 

At ibid p. 134 the late Mr. R. A. Ports 
identified the lines as those beginning the 
seventh stanza of a ‘Tom o’ Bedlam Song,’ 
reprinted by Isaac D’Israeli in his ‘ Curi- 
osities of Literature’ from a collection of 
verses entitled ‘ Wit and Drollery,’ ed. 1661 
—an edition, however, which, according to 
D'Israeli, ‘‘is not the earliest of this once 
fashionable miscellany.”’ 

The stanza continues : 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows 

I summoned am to Tourney; 
Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end; 
Methinks it is no journey! 

But C. T. will find the whole poem in the 
second volume of the ‘Curiosities of Liter- 
ature,’ in the essay ‘ Tom o’ Bedlams,’ pp. 
311-317, ed. 1859. D’Israeli ends the piece 
with the comment: ‘‘‘ The last stanza of this 
Bedlam song contains the seeds of exquisite 
romance; a stanza worth many an admired 

m 


The first four lines of the stanza, Mr. 
Ports points out, are the motto of E. A. Poe’s 
Adventures of one Hans 

aall.’ 


Much Hadham, Herts. 


For Tom of Bedlam’s song from Giles 
Earle’s Song Book (B.M. Additional MSS. 
24665) see London Mercury, March, 1923. 


_OPTIMI PESSIMA’”’ 

(clix. 80.)—This phrase is certainly not 
found in the extant remains of Tacitus. W. 
. H. King, in the latest edition of 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ (1904), 
dropped the general reference to St. Gregory’s 
‘Moralia,’ and gives the following acocunt 
under No, 3031. 


Probably derived from Aristotle (Nic. Ethics, 
8, 10, 1-2), where, speaking of various forms 
of government, he says that a Tyranny, being a 
mapéxBacts (perversion) or qOopd (corrup- 
tion) of the best form, i.e., the monarchical, 
must necessarily be the worst of all (Kaxiorov 
8 16 €vavriov r@ —that which is con- 
trary to the best is the worst). Aquinas, 

rrowing directly from Aristotle, says, “ Prae- 
terea, sicut regnum est optimum regimen, ita 
tyrannis est pessima corruptio regiminis.” 

Summa Theol.’ Prima Sec., Quaest. cv. art. 


Epwarp BENsLyY. 


1, 5 (Migne, vol. 2, p. 859). 

King writes that ‘‘Corruptio optimi 
pessima ’’ is quoted in Feltham’s ‘ Resolves,’ 
art., ‘Of Women’ (1628). But Feltham in 
that essay (I. xxx.) does not give this form 
of the Latin. What he says is ‘‘ Optima 
corrupta pessima: The best things corrupted 
become the worst.’’ The more familiar ver- 
sion of the saying is in ‘To the Reader’ of 
‘Purchas his In dealing with 
the phrase at 12 S. iii. 502, I quoted a passage 
from Sir John Denham’s ‘ Progress of Learn- 
ing,’ beginning: 

’Tis the most certain sign, the world’s accurst, 

That the best things corrupted are the worst, 

And a similar couplet from Farquhar’s 
‘The Contsant Couple’ at 12 S. iv. 148. 
These correspond to ‘Optima corrupta 
pessima,”’ 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


OBERT BAGE: HIS NOVEL ‘JAMES 
WALLACE’ (clix. 83).—Robert Bage is 
a writer of great merit who was to some ex- 
tent akin to Thomas Holcroft, for he shared 
Holcroft’s views on the French Revolution. 
Bage came of Quaker stock, and was in 
business as a paper-maker near Tamworth. 
He was a successful manufacturer. 

His novels are ‘Mount Kenneth,’ 1781; 
‘Barham Downs,’ 1784; ‘ The Fair Syrian,’ 
1787; ‘ James Wallace,’ 1788; ‘Man As He 
Is,’ 1792; ‘Hermsprong, Or Man As He 
Is Not,’ 1796. He was born in 1728 and 
died in 1801. His work is akin to the modern 
temper and has been praised by Professor 
Saintsbury in his interesting literary study 
‘The Peace of the Augustans,’ Bage was 
a keen observer of manners and a searching 
critic and satirist, who belonged to the left 
wing. All of his novels are very scarce and 
the first editions fetch high prices. He 
shares with Thomas Love Peacock a very 
warm place in my affections. I endeavour 
to read his works through at least once in 
every two or three years. It is more than 
time that his novels were reprinted. 

Samvet J. Looker. 

The Book Nook, 

Billericay, Essex. 


HE ‘‘AUTHORISED VERSION”’ : HAR- 

DING (clviii. 461; clix. 33, 69).—I should 

be grateful for information about the lineage 

of the Dr. Harding, President of Magdalen 

College, Oxford, who, as stated at the second 

reference, was one of the revisers of the Bible 
appointed in 1604 by James I. 

J. R. H. 
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HE BLACK CAP (clix. 45, 87).—In ‘ The 

Order of the Coif,’ by Alex. Pulling, 
Serjeant-at-law, 1884, we read that the orig- 
inal white ‘“‘coif’’ (a  close-fitting cap of 
white lawn or silk), the badge of the Ser- 
jeants of the Order upon which the old 
fashion had been to wear a black skull-cap, 
was, when powdered wigs came in, repre- 
sented by a round patch on the crown of the 
wig, covered by a small piece of black silk 
edged with white. Formerly all the Judges 
were drawn from the ranks of the Serjeants 
of the Coif, whose privilege it was to keep on 
the coif even in the Royal presence. The 
Judges on the bench therefore displayed it on 
their wigs. But this rule was departed from 
in passing sentence of death, when the Judge 
veiled himself as a token of sorrow or mourn- 
ing, this being figuratively effected by placing 
over the badge and wig the black sentence- 
cap. 

Pulling points out that Lord Campbell, in 
his ‘Lives of the Chief Justices,’ erred in 
stating that the black cap was the coif itself. 
It was the covering expressly assigned to 
veil the coif on the only occasion when it was 
required to be hidden. 

Pulling refers to passages in the Old Tes- 
tament for the practice of veiling the head 
as a token of mourning or sorrow, and refers 
to a custom of veiling the head, also, of a 
malefactor condemned to death, while being 
carried away to execution. One knows that 
a white cap is placed over the head of a crim- 
inal before he is hanged, but this may be for 
other reasons. 

It was thought by Pulling that in the days 
of strict religious ceremony, and especially 
when there were prayers for the dead, the 
brethren of the Coif probably wore their 
cornered caps, similar to the black sentence- 
cap, more frequently. It is never worn by 
the Judges except when pronouncing a sen- 
tence of death, but, Pulling states, they carry 
it in the Criminal Courts as part of their 
attire, and when attending divine service or 
elsewhere in state. I am not sure if this is 


still done. 
R. S. B. 


AINT IN CHURCH WINDOW: IDEN- 
TIFICATION SOUGHT (clix. 83). — 
According to MHusenbeth’s ‘Emblems of 
Saints’ (London, Longman, Green and Co., 
1860), Saint Ambrose (Bishop, Confessor, 
Doctor) is represented holding a scourge, and 
six examples are given of this. He is also 
represented as holding a_ beehive. Four 
examples are given of this. As the Saint 


depicted in the window in 
both a scourge and a beehive, 
St. Ambrose of Milan. 

Wm. Serr-Werks, 


holds 
e is probably 


The saint in question is St. Ambrose, of 
Milan, who is represented holding a scourge, 
because he made the Emperor Theodosius do 
penance, or with a beehive, because when a 
child a swarm of bees settled on his lips, 
There are other Saints who may be repre 
sented holding a scourge, and others again 
who may be lates: with a beehive, but 
St. Ambrose is the only Saint to whom both 
these apply. St. Ambrose is sometimes 
shown accompanied by the Angel of St, 
Matthew. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


OLLEGE OF ADVOCATES (clviii. 424), 
—This query assumes that the College 
of Advocates at Doctors’ Commons had, as 
such, something to do with the granting of 
probate of wills and letters of administra- 
tion within the Province of Canterbury under 
the old law before 1858. This was not the 
case. The Advocates, or Civilians as they 
were called because each of them held from 
Oxford or Cambridge a doctor’s degree in 
the Roman Civil law, had the sole right of 
practising in the ecclesiastical courts and in 
the Court of Admiralty. The Prerogative or 
Testamentary Court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was one of those ecclesiastical 
courts, and it sat at Doctors’ Commons. 
Doctors’ Commons is a merely topographical 
expression, but it seems sometimes to 
wrongly supposed to mean the Doctors them- 
selves. Common-form and (usually) unliti- 
gious business like proving a will could be 
done in the registry of the Prerogative Court 
of either Canterbury or York, without any 
need for advocates, 
SEnror. 


JAMAICA SILVER PLATE (clix. 82).— 

If the owner of the tankard can furnish 
more particulars concerning its provenance, 
I shall be glad to help in the matter, as the 
subject is a most interesting one. 

There is no record of any English silver- 
smith having emigrated to Jamaica so far as 
can be traced. I gave assistance in this 
connection to the late Sir Charles Jackson, 
and all we could find was one article of early 
nineteenth century production, a record of 
which will be found at the base of p. 473, 
2nd edition ‘ English Goldsmiths and their 
Marks.’ Is is not probable that the tankard 
was imported from the United States of 
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America? It was usual for the American 
silversmiths to put the initials only on the 
articles they made; any silver manufactured 
in the British Colonies usually bore some 
form of the British lion or a device mark. 
F. Brappury. 


GTRENE (clix. 83).—Halliwell gives this 
word as ‘‘ a New Year’s gift.’’ It is there- 
fore probably the French word étrenne, 
Latin strena. The former (usually in the 
plural) signifies a New Year’s gift, but 
according to Cassell’s French Dictionary it 
also means a gift or present. 

Maigne d’Arnis, in his ‘ Abridgement of 
Ducange’ has :— 

“Strena—Munus quodvis; étrenne, cadeau. 

Strenare, strenam novo anno mittere, uni- 
verse munusculum dare; envoyer une étrenne 
au nouvel an, faire un cadeau.’’ 

Strene, in the extract given in the query, 
therefore probably means gift or present. 

Wa. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Probably from Latin strena, French 
étrenne, a gift of friendship, usually at the 
New Year. A number of references to these 
are given in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 
under ‘New Year’s Day,’ but no English 
form of the word is quoted. 

G. S. G. 


ILK HANDKERCHIEFS COMMEMOR- 
ATING EVENTS (clvii. 333, 377, 394, 
428; clviii. 153, 191).—I notice in ‘ Dombey 
and Son,’ reference to ‘‘ the Stranger’s Map 
of London, as printed (with a view to pleas- 
ant and commodious reference) on pocket- 
handkerchiefs.’” |‘ Dombey and Son’ was 

commenced in 1846. 

M. 


(LUTTERBUCK (clix. 65).—The ancestor 

of this family was a Walloon or Flemish 
refugee from the persecutions of the Duke of 
Alva, Governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
sometime during the sixteenth century. He, 
with a number of other rebels, seized a num- 
ber of vessels and endeavoured to intercept 
the Spanish reinforcements to their army of 
occupation, but being defeated, the survivors 
took refuge in England. The  origi- 
nal name of the family was _ Clother- 
brock, which evolved through Clotter- 
brock and other corruptions into the 
present way of spelling the name. I have 
personally known descendants in Gloucester 
and Birmingham, both of whom _ were 
lawyers, and particulars of some of the 


branches will be found in Burkes ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ A book has been written about the 
Gloucester family, the author of which, 
however, I have forgotten. A number of 
members have served as Officers in the Army 
at various periods. 


Harcourt-Batu. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REGIMENTAL 
COLOURS (clviii. 441; clix. 15, 69),— 
Two further pamphlets on this subject are :— 
1. ‘The Colours.’ Compiled by Capt. 
Skaife for the use of recruits of the Middle- 
sex Regt. (Duke of Cambridge’s Own). It 
gives a description of the battle honours. 

2. ‘Presentation of New Colours to the 
49th Regiment.’ This is a four page supple- 
ment to The China Dragon: The Chronicle 
of The Royal Berkshire Regt., of April, 1913. 
It is a reprint of the account which appeared 
in The Times on Aug. 28, 1844. 

J. Patne. 


ODBEHERE (clix. 32, 69),—Since last 
referring to this name, I have discovered 
that it was formerly quite common in Derby- 
shire. The family was probably settled at 
Pentrich, in that county, early in the six- 
teenth century, judging from the following 
entries in Parish Registers :— 

1577, 19 May. Jesp. Godbehere, of Pent- 
ridge, m. Joyes Wallwin “‘ of this parish,’’ 
at Morley. 

1584, 4 Oct. Edward Godbeehire m. Ann 
Radford, at All Saints, Derby. 

1625, 24 June. Henry Godbehere of Pent- 
rich m. Emmet Knight, at Horsley. 

1656, 24 June. John Bullevant m. Mary 
Godbeere, at Pentrich. 

This family seems to have left Pentrich 
late in the seventeenth century, but prob- 
ably remained in Derbyshire, as a Robert 
Godbehere of Wirksworth, was married at 
St. Michael’s, Derby, in 1743, 


Witrrep H. Horpen. 


SONG OF BELISARIUS (clix. 44, 105). 

—Of this poem F. T, Palgrave wrote, in 
‘ The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry’ 
(1876), p. 287 :— 


The writer [J. Collins] of this rough, but 
truly noble and original poem, died soon after 
1800. The version here given (from Plumtre’s 
‘Songs,’ 1806) differs from that published by 
Collins in his very rare little book, ‘ Scrip- 
scrapologia,’ 1804. 


The version given by Palgrave begins : — 


Heaven’s ae are unequal in this world 
awarded, 
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As the wise page of history to us has recorded. 


The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives the date of the death of 
John Collins, actor and poet, son of a tailor 
at Bath, as 1808. As he was giving a ‘‘ popu- 
lar vocal and anecdotal entertainment in 
London and the provinces, 1775-1793’ the 
‘Song of Belisarius’ may have been written 
long before the publication of his volume of 
verse in 1804. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


(THOMAS VALOIS, ARCHBISHOP OF 

CASHEL (clix. 29, 86),—As Peter Walsh 
(c. 1618-1688) Franciscan controversialist 
was also known as Valesius, this must have 
been recognized as equivalent to Walsh. 

The inscription is in modern lettering on 
grey marble in the second bay from the 
Portico de la Gloria on the South Wall of 
Santiago Cathedral. I cannot vouch for the 
literal accuracy of the copy; it may repro- 
duce a temporary monument now lost :— 

Aqui yace el illustrissimo confessor de la fe 
el Reverendo Senor Don Tomas Valois Arzo- 
bispo de Cashel in Irlande fallecia el 6 de Mayo 


de 1654. 
G. 8S. G. 
“QTR JOHN ”’ (clix. 21).—The use of ‘‘Sir’’ 


prefixed to the surname of a cleric is to 
be met with in the will of William Briggs 
of Harum in the parish of Brancepeth, Co. 
Durham. The will was executed 1611, and 
testator bur. at Brancepeth, 24 Jan.,1611/12. 

‘*To the Poore of Brancepeth Parish 13/4 
to be distributed as Sir Cockey and Nicholas 
Briggs think fit.” 

By ‘‘ Sir Cockey,’’ Nicholas Cockey was 
meant. He was buried at Brancepeth 1 Apr., 
1644, and appears to have acted as curate 
under three rectors, Dr. Clement Colmore, 
his son the Rev. Matthew Colmore, and Dr. 
John Cosin, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
He was an octogenarian when he died. 


H. Askew. 


CTROI IN ENGLISH TOWNS (clviii. 
386, 447; clix. 14, 85).—A toll of this 
nature, which in a mild form is still in exis- 
tence is the Carlisle Shire Toll. It is col- 
lected outside the city’s own boundaries and 
is said to be almost unique. In its early 
days it was a payment made to the King 
for the right of passage across the county of 
Cumberland; and it was one of the charges 
which the Carlisle Corporation took over 
from the Sheriff of the county, and through 
him from the Crown, in return for an annual 
payment. It was collected at Gilsland, 
Eamont Bridge, Milrigg, Pooley Bridge, 


Duddon Bridge and Dunmail Raise. 

The collecting of it at these places was 
farmed out, and those to whom the duties 
were let were called ‘‘ toolers.’’ 

The Shire Toll is at present non-produc- 
tive for the city of Carlisle. Only one 
‘“‘tooler’’ is in existence. He is stationed 
at Gilsland, but pays nothing for his job, 
being allowed to retain what amounts he col- 
lects as payment for ‘‘ services rendered.’’ 

When the impost was initiated toll was 
demanded on all cattle and goods entering 
and leaving the county, i.e., Cumberland. 

See ‘ Memories of Old Carlisle’ (1922), by 
George Topping and John J. Potter. 

H. Askew. 


DDER VENOM (clix. 56, s.v. Memorab- 
ilia).—Mr. Dugald Macintyre writing 
about the adder in Argyllshire in Chambers'’s 
Journal, August, 1924, says that he knew of 
only two cases in which the bite or ‘‘strike’’ of 
an adder caused the death of a human being, 
One victim was a little girl of four or five 
years, who was bitten in a sensitive spot, 
The other was recorded in one of the pub- 
lications of Frank Buckland. Buckland was 
journeying to London with a live adder in 
is pocket when a professional thief tried 
to rob him whilst he was in the station. He 
put his hand into the pocket which held the 
adder and was bitten. Although medical 
aid was promptly obtained the man died. 
Buckland found that the pick-pocket’s blood- 
stream was in a very bad state, hence his 
death. Buckland, himself, had often been 
bitten and had suffered little inconvenience, 
H. Askew. 


OICK CHEESE (clviii. 424).—The colour of 
sick cheese is taken from the outside in 
this connection, i.e. mouldy looking, or green, 
but a cheese itself is sick when it has been 
over soured or over acidulated, and in time 
“‘ weeps,’’ gradually becoming soft inside; 
it does not bind together as the well-made 
cheese, but more or less liquefies. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Dp: WILLIAM LAMBE (clix. 9, 46). — 
There are also references to Dr, Lambe 
‘Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ p. 280; and in 
the Caius College Register. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UTHOR WANTED (clix. 66).—2. ‘The 

Spectre Pig’ is by O. Wendell Holmes 

(‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ 1830): p. 158 of ‘ Poems 

by O. W. Holmes,’ G. Routledge and Sons, 1886 
(Pocket Library Series). P 
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Durham Cathedral. By James Wall. (Dent 


and Sons. 2s, 6d. net). 


‘JT)URHAM’ makes an excellent member of 

an excellent series—Dent’s ‘ Cathedrals, 
Abbeys and Famous Churches,’ brought out 
under the editorship and by aid of the 
camera and pencil of Mr. Gordon Home. 
Mr. Wall falls in evidently con amore with 
the plan of the series, which embraces, be- 
sides the obvious purpose of making the 
cathedral as it stands intelligible, that also 
of bringing once more as it were to life the 
human endeavour, the personalities, the 
play of fortune, which created it and kept 
it in being. For the Middle Ages he has the 
advantage of the ‘Rites of Durham’ as a 
source, and has done happily in quoting a 
good deal from it—all the more usefully 
because the general reader cannot well get 
access to it. 

Durham, except for St. Cuthbert from a 
distance, cannot, as can several other Eng- 
lish cathedrals, boast close connection with a 
saint. Nevertheless its history witnesses as 
clearly and amply as any to the glories of 
medieval imagination and the fervour of 
medieval faith, Whence it follows, of 
course, that it is a signal example of the 
devastation wrought by the change of religion, 
being dependent so largely for the full effect 
intended by its makers, upon the colour and 
the sculptured imagery ruthlessly swept away 
by the Reformation. Mr. Wall notes the sur- 
vival of the two figures of angels in the choir 
—the only ones left of the hundreds of 
statues with which the great church was once 
adorned. It is perhaps a pity that no 
attempt has been made at depicting them— 
‘‘aggravatingly beautiful’’ as our author 
calls them. In general the illustrations seem 
chosen with the aim of eschewing the 
obvious. Perhaps they give the reader less 
good a general idea of the cathedral than 
obvious views would have done. They do, 
however, form what we may call a sequence 
of thrilling and ingeniously discovered archi- 
tectural moments. When the book is re- 
printed, as we expect it will be, the drawing 
at p. 8 of the group of the milkmaid and the 
cow from outside the north-west corner of the 
chapel of the Nine Altars should be named 
in the list of illustrations, as should also the 
letter on p. 143 and its provenance. In the 
text, too, a few improvements might be 
made. Thus, at the very beginning, it is 
odd not to mention where that church on the 


mainlaid was to which Cuthbert’s body was 
first brought. Why should the ‘curs. 
BERTUS ’’ carved on the slab at the feretory 
be called a ‘“‘ phlegmatic’’ inscription? Per. 
haps ‘‘ laconic ’’ was intended. Again, is it 
not odd to write of ‘‘our Lady of Pity” 
as being ‘‘like the Madonna della Pieta of 
Italian art . . . a favourite object of devo 
tion in the Middle Ages.” They are not 
‘‘like’’—they are identical. Is it nota 
little rash, in the thirteenth century, to 
infer relationship from identity of surname 
derived from a place-name? 

A good feature is the appreciation of what 
little is fine or moving about the mor 
modern work in the cathedral. Thus, Mr, 
Wall notes the effect of repose produced by 
the good Victorian glass in the chapel of the 
Nine Altars; and writes feelingly of the 
memorial chapel to the fallen in the Great 
War, where every morning the verger turns 
the page of the Book of Remembrance, in 
which the names of the men are enrolled 
under the day on which they died, so as to 
reveal the list of those whose day it is. It 
will be remembered that the principal mem- 
orial is the rough and roughly-painted cross 
made and erected on the Somme by the 9th 
Durhams in November, 1916. 

Durham, along with so much in the way 
of structure and ornament that is rare, pos 
sesses two objects that have the quality of a 
“‘yecord ’’ about them—the bishop’s throne, 
highest in Christendom, and the earliest 
portable altar in Christendom—earliest, hy 
a hundred and fifty years probably, our 
author says. It is a small square of oak, 
overlaid with silver, and had been found in 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin and left there at the 
time of the translation of his body to the 
shrine in 1104. 

A table is supplied of the principal dimen- 
sions of the church; and also a chronology, 
which is set out with notable cleverness. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 65, col. 1, 1. 7, for “ Cupid’s arrow” 
read Cupid’s arrows, and at p. 70, col. 2, 1 1, 
read for “ principle” principal. 
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